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ENLIGHTENMENT — LEGISLATION 
— DEPORTATION? 


Dissatisfaction with present conditions is a fundamental 
human instinct. Rightly directed and intelligently employed 
it results in the correction of evils and in community progress. 
Wrongly directed and perniciously applied it poisons and 
warps the individual mind. 

There are persons who are constantly expressing dissatis- 
faction. ‘They claim that they are oppressed. They rant 
wildly against all corporations and against all those who, 
through superior intelligence, through love of country and 
of fellow men have achieved success and have attained posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

They cry out against all established institutions. They 
would completely destroy our present system of government 
and our social order. In a land of freedom they clamor 
against oppression. In a country of high wages and almost 
perfect working conditions they liken the wage-earner to a 
slave. In a land where education is free, where opportuni- 
ties abound and where representation exists they shout 
bitterly of suppression. 

Surely we are soon to see the end of this insanity. Shall 
it be by enlightenment, legislation or deportation? 
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BUDGET CONTROL 


By 


LOUIS F. MUSIL, Treasurer, Cities Service Company. 


In my opinion, a thorough understanding of 
Budget Procedure and its careful application is 
indispensable in proper management. 

The budget is not a mere set of forms on 
which to display a set of figures, first assuming 
the expectations and then the actual perform- 
ance, which, in itself, is a big factor of control. 
It is a great deal more than this. It outlines 
the proper method of thinking for every man in 
the organization. It requires—before any 
action is begun — the complete thinking out of 
the plans to be undertaken. It outlines then the 
necessity of giving considerations to the process 
in the direction of the goal for which each man 
is striving, and then the considerations as to how 
nearly the goal was reached, and why the orig- 
inal plan did or did not accomplish the desired 
results. This method of thinking in the minds 
of an organized group of men, I believe, is a 
most important factor in realizing the maximum 
results from their combined energies and re- 
sources. 

One of the most important distinctions be- 
tween organized effort and individual effort is 
the necessity of reorganizing the principle that 
in organized effort individual opinion can never 
with safety be allowed to materialize in con- 
clusions, with the result of expenditure of capi- 
tal. In other words, in organized effort there 
must be a concurrence of opinion before such 
action can result. The preparation of a plan, 
its injection into the budget and its follow-up 
through the Budget Procedure, assures that this 
concurrence of opinion is injected not only in 
the initiation of the desire to do, but in the 
expression of satisfaction and recognition of ac- 
complishment, which are all essential in creat- 
ing that incentive in a group of men to insure 
the greatest gain from their energy and re- 
sourcefulness. 

The period which the country has just passed 
through and the conditions which must inevit- 
ably follow cannot fail to bring about keen com- 
petition and with it an unusual demand for 
trained men with sound business judgment, ex- 


In- 
dustry is no longer the kind of monopoly which 


ecutive foresight and earnest conviction. 


can depend on the action of regulating bodies to 
insure a reasonable rate on whatever investment 
In- 
dustry is well qualified to render service, but all 
fields are as competitive as the users which they 
serve. ‘The investment which industry makes in 
supplying growing demands must be made with 
the recognition that it continue service only as 
long as it can compete with all rivals for the 
business. 


it may have made, whether wisely or not. 


This competition must be faced on a 
sound economic basis by all concerned. I am 
sure you will bear me out in the statement that 
our most difficult task is the building of execu- 
tives in large numbers who fully appreciate 
what is meant by, first, the acceptance, and 
second, the discharge of management responsi- 
bility. All of us are in the quandary of endeavor- 
ing to pick from the less experienced men those 
whose methods of thinking out their problems 
have stamped them as men of probable executive 
The selection of future 
executives may be made with more assurance 
and executives may be more successfully de- 
veloped by the recognition and application of 
certain simple principles and procedure in or- 
ganization and management. I call these 
Budget Principles and Budget Procedure be- 
cause in connection with permanent capital ex- 
penditures the name has already been applied, 
the same principles used and the same procedure 
followed. Any contemplated expenditure must 


judgment and ability. 





HE manager of any of the prop- 
the Cities 
Service Company is criticized equally 


erties controlled — by 
severely if he operates under or over his 


He 


budget estimate. must meet his 
budget. 

Every suggestion contained in Mr. 
Musil’s article is applied in the great 


corporation of which he is treasurer. 










































be pre-determined and justified on the basis of 
benefit or necessity and such expenditure must 
be considered in relation to the over all finan- 
Based on these 
factors, an appropriation is made and arrange- 
ments are negotiated for the capital necessary 


cial position of the company. 


to keep the receipts and disbursements of cash 
in alignment. The appropriation is made on a 
definitely distributed basis of time and the 
process of the work and expenditures thereon 
Defi- 


nite procedure is self-evident in this case; the 


must be followed from beginning to end. 


principles of pre-determination and the prac- 
tice of follow-up are clear. It is equally obvious 
that these essentials of management are neces- 
sary to give the responsible executive full assur- 
ance that proper control is being exercised by 
those men to whom is delegated the specific 
responsibility of making capital expenditures. 

Every individual who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the expenditure of 
human energy or capital should be required to 
pre-determine the results to be obtained. 

Furthermore, having demonstrated that in- 
dividual opinion is an unsound basis for action, 
proper organization must provide for the con- 
currence by designated executives in their pre- 
determination of resources. 

Too many men fail to give consideration to 
the amount of working capital necessary in their 
business and the method by which they can 
establish a more uniform load factor to put the 
fewest peak strains on the cash resources of the 
business. ‘hey sometimes forget that working 
capital must be considered from the same view- 
point of profitable employment as the permanent 
capital invested in the plant. For example, let 
us assume that a new business manager desires 
to put on a special campaign for the sale of 
appliances and he recommends a very attrac- 
tive purchase contract for the merchandise, cost- 
ing $50,000, to be shipped at once and paid for 
in thirty days. It immediately becomes some- 
body’s business to know over what period of 
time the appliances to be purchased are going to 
be sold and over what period of time they will 
be paid for by the ultimate purchaser. The ex- 
act months in which the payment for the new 
goods must be made and the months in which 


the proceeds from their sale will be received 


must be closely estimated because the business 
as a whole has a great many other calls on the 
available cash. It might readily be that the 
peak loads of all requirements would fall in 
the same month. The elimination of simul- 
taneous demands creating high peaks in the 
curve of cash requirements is entitled to the 
same amount of study that has been given to 
the elimination of high peak demands on the 
capacity of general stations, in connection with 
the successful operation of a public utilities com- 
pany. A careful ex- 
ecutive receiving this recommendation 


The same reasons apply. 
from 
the new business manager must super-impose it 
on a composite of his other requirements. If 
it increases the demand at any time beyond the 
capital capacity, it is obvious that some modifica- 
tion of the program is necessary. For instance, 
this peak demand may coincide with the pay- 
ment of semi-annual interest on the funded debt, 
or a dividend disbursement date, or the pay- 
ment of previously contracted obligations, or 
may be requisitioned at a time when the cash 
produced from the earnings of the company is 
at the very lowest ebb. 

The new business manager, before proceed- 
ing with his desired program, will endeavor to 
arrange these terms so that there will be no 
cash burden on the company if he is required 
to obtain the concurrence of the executive who 
has the financial responsibility. A manufac- 
turer of appliances might agree to carry the 
amount until the goods are paid for by the ulti- 
mate consumer, with a reasonable time limit. 
Even in such case, the executive has not finished 
the discharge of his responsibilities until he has 
learned from the records of past performances 
how fully he may rely on the new business man- 
ager’s estimate of the length of time it will 
take to sell these appliances to the customers 
and collect the money. If he is assured that 
the new business manager’s judgment of what 
he can do is correct and the program recom- 
mended imposes no cash strain on the company, 
he can very properly, and with little consump- 
tion of his own time, reach a proper conclusion 
in this important matter. He need not then 
study the many details which a new business 
manager must handle in producing the sales on 
the proper basis of profit to the company. Ob- 
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viously, it must be the business of the executive 
to have recommendations brought to him in such 
a form that he knows what to expect, and, more 
important still, such that he can look backward 
after the campaign is over and appraise the 
judgment of the man upon whose recommenda- 
tions he has relied. Equally important, he must 
be able to point out to the man the lesson to 
be learned from the estimate and from compar- 
ing it with the actual results obtained. It is 
clear how great a saving of his own time the 
executive can effect by administrating the busi- 
ness in this way without leaving any doubt in 
the other man’s mind of the executive’s appre- 
ciation of the other man’s knowledge and con- 
trol of the results in his department. If this 
kind of cooperative functioning between the 
principal executives and the new business man- 
ager is wise, then the same procedure should 
certainly be followed with all other departments 
all the way down the line of organization. Let 
every member of the organization learn to feel 
that to the extent that he mentally or physically 
performs a task, he is a workman, and, to the 
extent that he plans for himself, or others, he is 
an executive. 

There are a few fundamental principles which 
must be incorporated in any system of Budget 
Procedure. 

1. The executive must recognize that his 
function is to create and enforce the policies 
rather than to work out the problems result- 
ing from such policies. If the expected results 
of policies laid down are predicted and mutually 
accepted, there will be little question in deter- 
mining their merit or in determining the changes 
that may be necessary. 

2. The executive must have knowledge of 
the control which is exercised by every indi- 
vidual in his organization to whom he sub- 
divides responsibility. He must give evidence 
as to his knowledge of that control or the lack 
of that control, and reward all individuals ac- 
cordingly. 

3. Individual merit can better be gauged by 
comparing a man’s results with an accepted esti- 
mate by him of his future performance than by 
comparing his results with the results of some 
other individual. 

4. It is, therefore, necessary for every in- 





dividual, in the order of his responsibility, to 
recognize the necessity of adopting some com- 
mon system of estimating the possibilities ahead 
of him. 

5. Each individual must recognize the neces- 
sity of making his own estimate of what he 
is going to do and how he is going to do it, be- 
fore he, or his associates, or his executives, can 
concede his qualifications or expect a full meas- 
ure of results. ; 

6. Each individual must further recognize 
that through such a system, by constant com- 
parison of results with expectations, the leaks 
resulting from human omissions and human 
judgment can most effectively be minimized. 

If the above fundamentals can be accepted, 
there is no question that Budget Procedure will 
develop the yardsticks by which the executives 
can determine to what extent responsibility has 
been successfully assumed. Without such a 
measure no one can do full justice in judging 
the ability of an individual who is trying to 
assume responsibility and who is entitled at all 
times to know to what extent he has or has not 
succeeded. 

On the other hand, no executive can afford to 
pass control in the sub-division of responsibility 
to any individual without complete assurance 
that such responsibility is being accepted and 
continually carried. Otherwise, he is not fulfill- 
ing his own executive duty. Does not the fore- 
going show how the application of Budget Prin- 
ciples and Procedure accomplishes the develop- 
ment of men for executive positions and make 
it an easier problem to reward the right men, 
with the result not only of encouraging them 
but of inspiring constructive thinking on the 
part of all the others? 

With the ever-increasing force of organized 
business these matters become increasingly im- 
portant. The few men in whom the resultant re- 
sponsibility must in the end repose have not the 
time to make detailed analyses. Their decisions 
must be made from analyses prepared by others. 
They must be able to tell by inspection that the 
policies in which they acquiesced are being car- 
ried out and that the results are in accordance 
with their expectations. ‘They cannot be satis- 
fied that their mere selection of men to assume 
individual responsibilities will necessarily result 



























in a satisfactory fulfillment of the trust reposed 
in the executives by the security holders who 
supply the capital. The executives must not 
rely upon the future analysis to show the results 
that are expected from the use of this capital. 
They must know what the goal is and what 
progress is being made toward that goal at all 
times. 

Without question, more attention can be 
profitably given to the teaching of correct 
methods of thinking by the individuals of any 


organization. This can be done only by a 


recognition of principles and procedure at the 


top and the insistence that these principles and 
that that procedure be carried down the line. 
It is always true that the employe, no matter in 
what position, looks upward for the examples 
that he follows. If the rank and file are to be 
expected to get real efficiency out of their labors, 
whether physical or mental, they must approach 
their daily job with a mental attitude produced 
They 
do not do so unless they feel that their fore- 
man, or their superintendent, or their manager, 


by their being taught these principles. 


or their president do likewise. Every man will 
think before he acts if he believes that the man 
above him approaches his problem in the same 
way and if he feels that he will be rewarded 
His first thought will 
then be — what am I trying to accomplish? 


relatively on his merits. 


His second thought will be — does the man 
above me realize that if I do accomplish this 
it will be a job well done? His next thought 
will be — have I accomplished what I started 
out to do and have I been recognized as hav- 
ing done it?) When men approach their prob- 
lems in this way they have adopted Budget 
Principles and Budget Procedure. 

Any organization that is successful in getting 
its men down the line to proceed on this basis 
of thought will be surprised at the over all re- 
sults as compared with anything that the same 
group of men have produced under any previous 
conditions. The productiveness of labor, skilled 
and unskilled, can be much increased by an 
effort on the part of the executives to attain this 
state of conditions, and I believe the more they 
recognize what I have termed Budget Principles, 
the more easily will this goal be reached. 

I have often said that the man who could do 


today what he will do tomorrow with today’s 
experience would be a wonderful man indeed. 
We could approach this possibility if we adapted 
these principles to our problems. We must first, 
however, appreciate the principles ourselves, 
and, to be the most successful executives, we 
must have the ability to sell them to those to 
whom we delegate responsibility. The larger 
the organization the more difficult but the more 
necessary is this executive task. 

One of the greatest problems of the day is 
that of human relationship which gives a mutual 
consciousness of knowledge and understanding 
to all whose efforts are being exerted in the solu- 
tion of any problem; to the extent that this 
understanding is lacking, prejudice and selfish- 
ness in one form: or another undo much that 
would otherwise add to our surplus accounts. 

‘The budget is too often used only as a check 
on dollars and for that reason its administration 
in many cases has passed to that man or group 
of men able to check dollars very well, but in 
whom no recognized responsibility is vested for 
concurrence or initiation of policies or programs 
which make it necessary for the dollars to be 
checked. Who is it that takes the ultimate 
responsibility if inefiiciency and losses result? 
It is the executive at the top of the ladder and, 
for that reason, it behooves these same execu- 
tives to make sure that they know that control 
is being exercised over all of the factors which 
make for profit or loss. 


TWO MEETINGS OF IMPORTANCE 


The National Association of 
Manufacturers, Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, May 14-15-16. 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel, New York, May 7-11. 



















































THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


At the last meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Association the Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee made a brief re-statement of the 
fifteen principal points in Governor Templeton’s 
inaugural address and compared with these 
points the action which had been taken by the 
administration and by the legislature thus far. 

It might be interesting to present an extract 
of that report. 

1. The Governor suggested that the ex- 
penditures of the state be reduced so as to make 
taxes less burdensome. 

\ bill for this purpose has been introduced. 


2. Advised the appointment of a state pur- 
chasing agent to serve under the Board of Con- 
trol. 

A bill for this purpose has been introduced 
but has not been definitely reported. 

3. Advised against paternalism so that the 
initiative of the private citizen might not be 
destroyed, 

Many bills of this type have been rejected. 

4. Urged citizens to observe the prohibition 
law. 

‘Thus far all legislation bearing on this matter 
has been rejected. 

5. Urged maintenance of standard time 
throughout the state. 

This ball passed the House but failed in the 
Senate. It is now with the Committee on Con- 
ference. 

6. Urged that the railroads be authorized 
to use busses in order to meet motor truck com- 
petition. 

A bill authorizing railroads to use gasoline- 
driven vehicles has been introduced and passed 
by both Houses. . 

si 


7. Advised against the construction of spe- 
cial trunk line highways for motor trucks. 

Commissioner Bennett favors such highways. 
There is a great deal of agitation favoring them 
but no definite steps have been taken to carry 
out the plan. 

8. Urged enactment of legislation regulat- 


LEGISLATION 


ing tonnage of motor trucks and dimensions of 
bodies of such trucks. 

A number of bills were introduced and were 
rejected but later incorporated in a general bill 
which has just had its hearing. 

g. Urged legislation empowering the Gov- 
ernor to appoint a commission to make a com- 
plete study of the reasons for the decline of 
agricultural enterprises. 

No such legislation has been introduced. 

10. Urged increase of child welfare activi- 
ties. 

No definite plans for advance have been 
made. 

11. Urged legislation empowering the 
Board of Control to investigate the coal situa- 
tion and in emergencies to purchase coal for 
state consumption. 

The plan developed by the Governor for 
handling the coal situation by the State Police 
has been more or less effective under present 
ordinary circumstances. 

12. 
victims. 


Urged free X-ray treatment for cancer 


No definite legislation has been enacted. 

13. Urged increase of facilities for caring 
for feeble-minded and crippled children and for 
adult feeble-minded and insane. 

Appropriations have been recommended. 


14. Urged the appointment of a commis- 


sion to survey power and heat sources, includ- 
ing forest production and forest protection. 


No such legislation has been introduced. 


Urged reduction of highway costs but 
more permanent construction through the cen- 
tralization of control of repair work. 

The entire problem of the future policy of 
the Highway Commission is still undecided. 

Members might well compare the fifteen 
points with the progress thus far made as inter- 
preted by themselves. 

Space does not permit a review of all the 
legislation which the Association has opposed 
or supported. This information will be pre- 
sented in a special bulletin. 


15. 



































































RAILWAY VERSUS MOTOR TRUCK TRANS- 
PORTATION 


Continued encroachment by motor trucks up- 
on revenues which formerly accrued to the rail- 
road companies has created a most serious prob- 
In the 
recent annual report of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company a great 
deal of space was devoted to motor truck com- 
petition and stockholders were advised that 
some steps must be taken in the very near future 
It was stated that the prob- 
lem is nation-wide and since the war has become 


lem, according to railroad executives. 


to meet the crisis. 


so acute that several of the smaller railroads 
have been forced into the hands of receivers and 
have discontinued operation. ‘The railroads feel 
that the answer to this question is to find a sub- 

the transportation 
The Association of Short Line Rail- 


stitute for recent costly 
methods. 
ways has therefore instituted a search for a 
cheaper fuel than coal. The trunk lines do not 
feel the pinch of motor transportation because 
most of their business is of the long haul type 
which is, of course, more profitable than the 
short haul or local type. 
~~ In the State of Ohio some of the short lines 
have obtained permission to operate bus lines 
of their own over state highways running 
parallel to their own roads. ‘This, of course, 
is not a permanent solution to the problem. 
The Association of Short Line Railways, 
which controls approximately 30,000 miles, con- 
templates the introduction of petroleum motors 
‘To underwrite this work 
the Railway Motor Finance Corporation, with 


for passenger service. 


headquarters in Chicago, has been organized. 
This Corporation has obtained designs of motor 
cars similar in appearance to interurban electric 
cars, but operated by motors which can use com- 
paratively low grade oil as fuel, thus cutting the 
operating cost even lower than that of the 
One 
hundred of these new engines will be purchased 


motor truck which burns gasoline as fuel. 


and delivered this year. ‘hey will be distributed 
among the short lines which, through the 
Finance Corporation, are pooling their orders. 
The new equipment, it is stated in some circles, 


TRANSPORTATION 


10 


will mark a turning point in the career of the 
small roads. 


ANALYSIS OF DECREASED COAL STOCKS 

On March 1, 1923, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey, commercial consumers had in 
storage approximately 36,000,000 tons of soft 
coal. ‘The steady upward trend of stocks since 
the end of the mine strike early in September 
was interrupted in February and the reserves 
on hand decreased by 2,000,000 tons. 

Coal on hand March 1, 1923, was about 
midway between the amount on hand March 1, 
1920, when the reserve supply was close to the 
lowest record. 

Stocks decreased 5.3% between February 1 
and March 1, 1923. 

Through the country as a whole the stocks 
held by industrials is sufficient to last approxi- 
mately 34 days. ‘This is a decrease of two days 
from the supply on hand on February 1, 1923. 
Comparisons with corresponding dates in pre- 
ceding years shows that the supply would have 
lasted 7 days less than the stocks on March 1, 
1920 and 22 days less than those on March 1, 
1922. Ii 23 states the supply on hand is suf- 
ficient for less than 30 days. Here in New 
ingland, with the exception of New Hamp- 
shire, there is a supply of more than 30 but 
less than 60 days. 

RESERVE CARS FOR CROP MOVEMENTS 

At a meeting of the Eastern and Southern 
railroads of the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association plans were made 
to bring about a reserve supply of cars west of 
the Mississippi in anticipation of the demands 
that will come this season for the movement of 
crops. 

The Car Service Division has issued an order 
which will bring about the movement westward, 
either loaded or empty, of all cars of western 


ownership now located on roads east of Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


The Joint New England Railroad Consolida- 
tion Committee will make its report sometime 
during the latter part of this month. This 
report will be presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when hearings are held in 
May or June. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN CONNECTICUT JOB- 
BING FOUNDRIES EMPLOYING UNION 
LABOR : 


Ihe Association has just completed a survey 
of conditions in jobbing foundries making gray 
iron castings where union labor is employed. 
[his survey was made in order to compare 
conditions existing at present with conditions in 
efiect during the year 1913 and the peak period 
(July 1920) in reference to the average daily 
tonnage, the average number on the payroll, 
the hours operated per day and per week and 
the average hourly, daily and weekly earnings 
of molders and coremakers and common labor. 


AVERAGE DAILY TONNAGE 

Ihe average daily tonnage during the year 
i913 for all the foundries investigated was 
2'. tons. During the peak period the average 
daily tonnage was 15, and at present it is 6% 
tons. Expressed in percentage the average 
daily tonnage increased from 1913 to the peak 
period 600%. The present average daily ton- 
nage is still 200% higher than in 1913. 


AVERAGE NUMBER ON THE PAYROLLS 

In 1913 the average number on the payrolls 
was 26. During the peak period the number 
increased to an average of 88 and at present 
there are 47 employed. ‘The percentage of in- 
crease from 1913 to the peak period was 240%, 
and at present there are 100% more men em- 
ployed than in 1913. 


HOURS 
In 1913 these foundries were operating 9 
hours per day or 54 hours per week. During 
the peak period they were operating 8 hours 
per day, 6 days per week or 48 hours per week. 


WAGES 

There is no piece work done in these union 
foundries, all work being paid for on a straight 
time work basis. Straight time is paid for all 
overtime work except during emergencies in 
which case, time and one half is allowed for over- 
time work after 8 hours is worked. Molders 
and coremakers receive the same rate of pay. 
\verage earnings are as follows: 
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COMMON LABOR 


Average Year 1913 Peak Period April 1923 


Hourly 

Earnings 22-2,9¢. 56-1/4C¢. 46-1/4C¢. 
Average 

Daily 

Earnings $2.00 $4.50 $3.70 
Average 

Weekly 

Karnings $11.25 $27.00 $22.20 


According to these figures average weekly 
earnings for common labor increased 140% 
from1g13 to the peak period. Earnings dur- 
ing April 1923 are still 93.3% higher than 
during the year 1913 and $4.80 per week less 
than the peak period weekly earnings. 

MOLDERS AND COREMAKERS 
Average 
Hourly 
Earnings  33-1//3c. goc. 
Average 
Daily 
Earnings 
Average 
Weekly 


Earnings 


Year 1913 Peak Period April 1923 


84-3/8c. 
$3.00 $7.20 $6.75 


$18.00 $43.20 $40.50 

These figures indicate that from 1913 to the 
peak period the average increase in weekly 
earnings amounted to 140%, the same as for 
common labor. During April 1923, average 
weekly earnings for molders and coremakers 
were 125% higher than in 1913, and $2.70 
below the period level. 

CUPOLA TAPPERS 

Cupola tappers in some of the foundries re- 
ceived the greatest increase in wages. In 1913 
this class of help was paid $2.00 per day or 
$12.00 per week, the same as common labor. 
During the peak period they received $7.20 per 
day, or $43.20 per week the same as molders 
and coremakers. ‘This represents an increase 
from 1913 to the peak period of 260%. 

APPRENTICES 

It is interesting that very few apprentices 
are at present employed in these union foun- 
dries. Out of a total number of 277 employes 
of all kinds employed in the plants surveyed 
there are only 4 coremakers and 3 molders work- 
ing as apprentices. 


THE FARMER AND THE RAILROAD 


By F. L. Chapman, Editor, “ Better Farming” 


| shipped twelve carloads of sheep from our 
Western ranch to the Chicago market. The 
distance is 1,600 miles. The run should have 
been made in seven days. It required twelve. 
‘The losses and shrinkage were heavy and I was 
mad. 

A railroad is an impersonal corporation, but 
when you hear repeatedly that a particular rail- 
road which appears to have done you an injury 
is owned mostly by a man down near Wall 
Street, the grievance is harder to control. I had 
heard so often that this man and that man 
owned this road and that road that I foolishly 
made the assertion myself and my accuracy was 
challenged. 

For instead of 
that gentleman or any gentleman owning all or 


I investigated. I was wrong. 
half or even a quarter of that particular road, 
he didn’t own enough stock to elect himself a 
director, unless quite a few of the other 33,246 
stockholders voted for him. 

It will be a surprise to many people as it was 
to me to learn that we have already achieved 
in rather recent years public ownership of our 
With very little effort I could ascer- 
tain the present number of stockholders. All 
I know at the moment is that ten years ago there 
At that time the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had 65,000, and more 


railroads. 


were more than 300,000. 


than half of them women or minor children. 
‘Today the Pennsylvania has 137,000 individual 
stockholders. Since its lines constitute nearly 
one-tenth of the country’s total mileage, it is 
possible that ten times 137,000 or 1,370,000 
stockholders are the actual owners of our Ameri- 
can Railways. 

To study a problem sympathetically is to 
I found there was, 
first a shortage of cars, which delayed the load- 
ing; second, engines in poor repair; third, track 
in many places out of condition; fourth, cars 


study it with understanding. 


from weaker foreign roads in bad order, a 
draw-bar pulled out of one, a brake-beam fell 
down on another and almost ditched the train. 
There are a dozen causes, major and minor, 
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and for every one of them I was as much to 
blame as the President of that railroad because 
| had been doing too little to combat the un- 
reasoning and unintelligent and unfair hectoring 
and hampering of the railroad industry. I know 
that railway net income has been so precarious 
for ten years past that railroad stocks have gone 
the direction of the German mark and they will 
go the full route if malevolence and ignorance 
do not desist in their intent, which intent ap- 
pears to be to put the railroads out of business 
and compel government ownership. 

These two facts changed my mind in regard 
to government ownership. 

1. I don’t wish to increase our National 
Debt twenty billion dollars. ‘That’s the least 
We would have to 
They would be gov- 
ernment bonds with the government’s guaran- 


the roads would cost us. 
issue bonds to buy them. 


tee of interest every minute. 


If the 
railroads belong to the government they pay 
no taxes, no more than any other public prop- 
erty. In one county where I do some farming 
two railroads paid $113,000.00 of the taxes last 
year. If that amount had to be distributed 
among the sparsely scattered farmers and small 
people of that county it would be adding to 
their burden cruelly. 

Therefore, I prefer to pay the present rates 
on trafic to a big increase in my taxes. 

What I want most of all is service and I 
don’t see how any railroad can give it unless 
it has a good safe track and sufficient cars and 
the ample power to pull them, and that means 
enough money to buy them. 

My dear good farm people, I should not play 
with such a serious topic. But the fact is, that 
isn’t the topic which confronts us. The ques- 
tion before us is not “shall we save a few 
dollars on freight?”’’ but “ shall the railroad 
business remain a business or shall it be a gov- 
ernment agency owned in common but run by 
political employes?” If it is to remain a busi- 
ness it will have to be run as a business and 
run to pay at least six per cent. for its owners. 
If it is to be communized, that is owned in 
common, I am just warning you that the com- 
munists will not wish to stop there. They will 
some day covet our farms. 

They can’t have mine! 


2. I don’t wish to pay more taxes. 





FOREIGN TRADE 


INDIA WANTS COTTON YARNS 

There is a steady demand in India for yarns 
under 40s for the handloom. The market for 
gray yarns over 40s according to Trade Com- 
missioner Spofford of Calcutta will in all prob- 
ability be a competitive one between the Indian, 
Lancashire, United States, French, Belgian and 
German mills with price the deciding factor. 
EXCHANGE RATE ON CANADIAN INVOICES 


All invoices to Canada must contain the rate 
of current exchange between the United States 
and Canada, added to the value of the merchan- 
dise. If invoices do not carry the current rate 
of exchange on date of shipment, Canadian 
officials are instructed to add the difference to 
the value of the goods for duty purposes. 
CONSULAR INVOICES FOR PARAGUAY 

When the value of merchandise sent by mail 
to Paraguay exceeds $40 gold, or the weight 
exceeds 44 pounds (20 kilograms) consular in- 
voices must be made out in triplicate and viséd 
by a consul of Paraguay. A consular fee of 
$9.50 will be charged for this. 

Shipments under this value or weight must 
have consular invoices in duplicate which need 
not be viséd. 

Samples must have consular invoices, but 
those which are clearly bona fide samples and 
for which no value has been invoiced or collected 
need not be filled out in all particulars or viséd. 
IMPORTATION OF WOOL 

Regulations covering the importation of wool 
under bond for carpets, rugs or other floor cov- 
ering, as prepared by the Customs Service of 
the Treasury Department, may be had of this 
Association on request. 

NEW FORMS OF CUSTOMS DECLARATIONS 

New declarations known as Customs Form 
3347 covering the entry of imported merchan- 
dise for the “ declaration of nominal consignee, 
purchaser or ultimate consignee ” 
issued by the Customs Division. 

In Form 3311, “ affidavit for free entry of 
returned American products and American 
bags ’’ are consolidated the separate forms pre- 
viously required. 


have been 
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PERMANENT DYE IMPORT REGULATIONS 

Copies of the permanent dye import regula- 
tions recently issued by the Customs Service of 
the Treasury Department may be obtained, on 
request of this Association. 
SURVEY OF UNITED STATES IMPORTS 

Acting upon the request of the President, Con- 
gress has appropriated $500,000 for the pur- 
pose of making a scientific investigation of the 
import needs of this country. $350,000 of this 
is to be spent in conducting a survey to ascer- 
tain what can be done to better our arrange- 
ments abroad, and $150,000 in experimenting 
by the Department of Agriculture to determine 
whether or not some of these products, now 
being imported may not be produced in America. 

Among the articles of great importance to 
the United States which are now imported are 
rubber, iodine, cork, sisal, camphor, nitrate and 
jute. 
AUSTRALIAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 

A shipper wishing to furnish an Australian 
customer with a separate invoice showing the 
duty-paid and delivered price, may amend clause 
No. 2 of the declaration of value and origin 
used on invoices of imported goods to read as 
follows: ‘“ That no different invoice of the 
goods mentioned in the said invoice has been 
or will be furnished to anyone excepting the 
invoice showing duty-paid and delivered prices.” 
PAYMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES TO GUATE- 
MALA 

American importers into Guatemala may now 
pay all import duties either in American gold, 
as has been necessary in the past, or in Guata- 
malan currency at the rate of 50 pesos to $I. 


CONSULAR INVOICES ON MEXICAN PARCEL 
POST 

One copy of the commercial invoice cover- 
ing a parcel post shipment to Mexico must be 
vis¢d by a Mexican consul. For the visé of in- 
voices of merchandise under $5 in value there 
will be no charge; for goods valued at from $5 
to $50, $1 will be charged and for those valued 
at more than $50, $2 will be asked. 
















BURNS LACE COMPANY BUYS PROPERTY 
The Burns Lace Company of Middletown has 
purchased property adjacent to its factory for 
the purpose, it is stated, of expanding the in- 
dustry. 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH PLANT SOLD 

The plant of the American and British Manu- 

facturing Company of Bridgeport, formerly 
used for the manufacture of munitions was re- 
cently sold at auction on application of the an- 
cillary receivers. ‘The land, buildings and ma- 
chinery were purchased by the Bridgeport Iron 
and Metal Company. 


NEW DAM FOR CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY 


By recent act of the legislature, the Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company is author- 
ized to construct a new dam across the Housa- 
tonic River, below the village of Southville. 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD CARPET COMPANY 
ADDITION 


Announcement has been made by the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company of Thompsonville 
of plans for the erection of a large brick con- 
struction addition to the axminister department. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF PURCHASING AGENTS 

The Purchasing Agents Association of Con- 
necticut recently held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 
president; F. G. Space, Seymour, first vice-presi- 
dent; I. C. Boies, Waterbury, second vice-presi- 
dent; S. B. Harper, Bristol, treasurer and R. M. 
Wall, New Haven, secretary. 


J. AND J. CASH COMPANY TO MOVE 
CANADIAN PLANT 


J. and J. Cash Company of South Norwalk 
have purchased property in Belleville, Canada, 
and will move their plant which is now located 
at Branford, about 200 miles west of Toronto, 
to that city. 


BEATON AND CORBIN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY TO ENLARGE 


Officials of The Beaton and Corbin Manu- 
facturing Company of Southington have re- 
cently announced the intention of the firm to 
erect a three story, brick construction addition 
to the present plant. 


NEWS OF THE TRADE 


H. M. Morrison, Bridgeport” 


NEW HAVEN DAIRY DECLARES DIVIDEND 
FOR EMPLOYES 


An annual profit sharing dividend for its em- 
ployes has been declared by the New Haven 
Dairy Company The 


dividend will be 1% of each employe’s yearly 


for the eighth time. 


pay, multiplied by years of service up to ten and 
an increase of 1% for each additional two years. 
NEW FIRM IN NEW LONDON 

The Kaybrook Manufacturing Company of 
New York City has taken over the building 
formerly occupied by the Halperin and Berko- 
witz Shirt Manufacturing Company of New 
London and will manufacture pajamas and 
shirts. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES TALK 
TO ADVERTISING CLUB 

Mr. Raymond V. Sutcliffe, sales promotion 
manager of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company and Mr. Charles F. Olin of the New 
Departure Company addressed the members of 
the Hartford Advertising Club at a_ recent 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel Bond. 
——e BRASS COMPANY — SERVICE 


Announcement of the establishment of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company Service Club for 
employes, has recently been made through a 
statement issued by Mr. Carl F. Dietz, Presi- 
dent. 

Membership in the club is contingent upon 
continuous employment by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company for a period of five years and will 
entitle the employe to one week’s vacation with 
pay each year for an employment period of ten 
years, 

For each succeeding year after the first ten 
each employe will receive two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 

WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY BRINGS 
EQUIPMENT FROM NEW JERSEY 

The Waterbury Clock Company has recently 
purchased the Ingersoll Watch Company, which 
included the New England Watch Company 
and the Trenton Watch Company. The Water- 
bury Clock Company is moving the equipment 
from Trenton so that they can give more atten- 
tion to the manufacture of higher-grade watches. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





WHERE EMPLOYER AND EMpLove MEET 


This department is open to all members without charge. 


All copy must 


be in the hands of the editor by the tenth day of the month preceding 


publication. 


I;xECUTIVE — Yale graduate, age 55, ex- 
perienced in manufacturing and public utility 
affairs in this section of the country, desires con- 
nection with Connecticut firm. Address P. W. 
20. 

SECRETARIAL — Age 30. Married. Seven 
years’ experience in organization work. For 
past two years executive secretary of one of 
Connecticut’s largest civic organizations. Pos- 
sesses thorough knowledge of office efficiency 
and management. Familiar with advertising 
and sales methods and is good accountant. De- 
sires position with going concern in Connecticut. 


Address P. W. 40. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER — Age 
Married. Graduate of Pratt Institute in archi- 
tectural engineering. 


30. 


Experienced in factory 
building construction as inspector Address P. 


W. 41. 

Orrice MANAGER—Age 36. Married. 
Ixperienced in accounting and general office 
work. Address P. W. 42. 


l’xpERT ENGINEER — Age 50. 
tion in vicinity of Norwich as engineer or master 
mechanic. 


Desires posi- 


Several years’ experience on high 
pressure engines and boilers; also tool making 
and general machine work, building and erect- 
ing. Address P. W. 43. 

INDUSTRIAL OR SALES ENGINEER — Gradu- 
ate mechanical engineer. ‘Ten years’ experience 
in drafting, sales engineering, industrial en- 
gineering and employment supervision including 
wage systems, costs analysis, standardization of 
products, etc. Address P. W. 44. 


PLant Executive — Fifteen years’ manu- 
facturing experience, familiar with factory costs 
and management. Address P. W. 45. 
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‘TRAFFIC MAN — Several years’ experience 
in manufacturing concerns. Address P. W. 46. 
OrriceE MANAGER — Age 40. Married. 
Kighteen years’ experience as accountant, office 
manager and treasurer in manufacturing con- 
cern. Thorough accountant, credit man and 
purchasing agent. Address P. W. 47. 


Craim AGENT — Age 32. Married. Ex- 
perienced as confidential representative of di- 
rector of several corporations, inspecting plants 
and promoting safety. Now employed by claim 
department of insurance company. Address P. 


W. 48. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGER — Age 31. Married. 
University graduate course in accounting, busi- 
ness economics and industrial management. Also 
graduate three year law course. Experienced in 
industrial engineering, welfare work in manu- 
facturing concern, service superintendent, hav- 
ing charge of employment, safety and employe 
betterment. Address P. W. 49. 


Orrice ExrecuriveE — Age 31. Married. 
Several years’ experience as private secretary, 
assistant to purchasing agent and sales man- 
ager. Address P. W. 50. 


Cosr ACCOUNTANT — Age 23. Experienced 
as assistant to supervisor in cost office, plant 
Ad- 


accountant, and editor of cost literature. 


dress P. W. 51. 


ACCOUNTANT — Age 26. Married. Special- 
Address P. W. 52. 


ized financial man. 


SALES MANAGER — Age 33. Married. 
Graduate electrical engineer, experienced as 
district ofice manager 


Address P. W. 53. 


of electric company. 





































SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list for sale any new or used equip- 


ment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by the 


tenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
General Electric starting compensator. 
#1450016, CR 1034, type NR 


volts pri. 220, volts, sec. 


H 3 P 4, 


110-1176, for induction motor, 


1760, Form 
tvpe TQ, Form K, H.P. 5 & 5.5, Cycles 60, 2 phase. 
Relay panel. 
Address §. E. 37. 
Multigraph. 
Model 36 with Flexo typesetter model 39. 3 segments 
and extra font of type never used, equipped for ink or 
Price $200. 
Address S. E. 38. 
“ Silkolite ” 


Original cost $6.50 each. 


ribbon. 


lighting fixtures. 

Will sell for half price plus 
shipping charge. 

Address S. E. 39. 


Pratt & Whitney profilers. 


#12, practically new. Price $350. 


Address S. E. 4o. 
federal auto truck. 
1'4 ton, continental motor, Brown and Lipe transmission. 
Tempkins rear axle, 22 H.P., speed 15 miles an hour, 
model T, factory No. 2898, serial No. 13263C, manu- 
factured 1916. Price $700. 


Lippard Stewart auto truck. 

1'4 ton, continental motor, Brown and Lipe transmission, 
Tempkins rear axle, 22 H.P., speed 18 miles an hour, 
model H, factory No. 5006, serial No. 129493C, manu- 
factured in 1915. Price $300. 

Address S. E. 41. 

Power Equipment. 

b: Rheostats rro V.D.C. from 2 H.P. to 30 H.P. 
Rheostats rro V.B.C. from 2 H.P. to 30 H.P. 
Steel stack 150’ high. 

1 Allis Chalmers Corliss engine. 
1 Turbo generator. 
8 Adriance Bate steam flue cleaner. 


20,000 Utility steam generator and grease extractor. 


1 Utility exhaust muffler separator. 
2 72” horizontal return boilers. 
Hooven Owens Reutchler Co. engine. 
Philadelphia Corliss engine. 
1. Goulds Triplex pump. 
m. St. Lawrence Special slow speed impeller. 
Paper box and printing house equipment. 
a. 2 Seybold 4 rod embossing presses. 
b. Cottrell cutting and creasing presses. 
c. Huber single presses, No. 1 and No. 2. 
2 Golding job presses. 
1 Saranac 40” carton enameling machine. 
1 Lithographic stone planer. 
1 Hoe Radial routing machine. 
1 Hoe No. 5 electrotypers’ roughing machine. 
Hoe rotary wood planer 16 x 30. 
Baby Stande gluing machine. 
1 bundling machine. 


Corrugated and fibre box machinery. 
a. 2 Morgan 

£4: %92. 
b. 1 Corrugated slotter with automatic feed 110” sheet. 


printing press wax sheet 110 x 60 and 


c. 1 Corrugated rewinder and slitter 8’6” x 10’. 
d. 1 Corrugated single facer. 
Address S. E. 34. 


Steel. 
a. Alloy and high speed. 
1. 3710 lbs. Hawk double special, not annealed, 
varying sizes. 


rx1i,” 


2. 140 Ibs. annealed 
Halcomb chrome vanadium, type D, annealed, 26;000 
Ibs. 3” to 344” round. 
Midvale green label special finishing, annealed, 2800 
Ibs., 54” to 134” round. 
Midvale constant oil hardening, annealed, 1580 Ibs., 
54” round 
Carpenter type B chrome vanadium, annealed, 1300 
lbs., 74” round. 
Vulcan Hecla special annealed, 3500*, 134” round. 
Albany steel, annealed, 5100*, 614” to 614” round. 
Hawk vanadium, annealed, 3000%, 1-9/16” round. 
Ketos oil hardening tool, annealed, 650%, 1” round. 
Rex A_ high 


1500*, 74” 


speed, annealed, special .40 carbon, 


” 
to 134° round. 


” 


Star zenith high speed, annealed, 625*, 134” to 1% 

round. 
Carbon tool, 36,740%, large variety sizes and grades. 
Cold rolled strip, 131,900* varying sizes and temper. 
Hexagon free cutting screw machine stock, 8400%. 
Ball bearing S S special CDS lime finish annealed 

dead soft for machining, 16,o00#, 4” 

p. Cold rolled free cutting machine screw stock, 180,000%. 

Norway iron, 13,519*, flat, round and square, varying 

sizes. 

Electrical cable, new and second hand. 

Balata belting, new, 49,163*%, 7” to 12”, 3 to 5 ply. 

Plumbago, 187,738", 5 x chip and Fox lump. 

Blue print machine. 

21 transformers. 

Motors. 

a. 26 3 ph. 60 cy. 440 V.A.C. induction 40° C rating, 10 

to so H.P. 
10 single ph. 60 cy. 4o° C 
fy. 

c. 25 D.C. 40° C 

d. 2—3 ph. A.C. 40° C rating, 15 and 50 H.P. 
Address S. E. 36. 


rating A.C.— 4g to 1/6 


rating 4% to 14 H.P. 


WANTED TO BUY 
1 Rubber mixing mill. 


, 
20 X 22 


Address S. E. 42. 


, 


x 60”. 


1 International time clock. 
Address S. E. 43. 
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